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the first great apostle of peace which our country pro- 
duced. Noah Worcester, though not the first writer 
against war at the opening of last century, was really the 
founder of the modern peace movement. His " Solemn 
Review," published at the close of the war of 1812 and 
near the close of the dreadful campaigns of Napoleon, 
had a wide circulation in both this country and England. 
It aroused the Christian church as it had never been 
aroused on this subject. The result was the organization 
of the first peace societies in this country the next year, 
and in England a year later. One of these, the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, the first important peace organi- 
zation, was founded by Noah Worcester himself and 
organized on the 26th of December, 1815, in the study 
of Dr. William E. Channing. The argument of the 
" Solemn Review " was repeated and amplified by Dr. 
Worcester, with great wealth of learning and variety of 
form, in " The Friend of Peace," which he published for 
twelve years from 1815, almost entirely at his own 
expense. The "Solemn Review" was republished, in 
edition after edition, on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
was for more than a quarter of a century the chief cam- 
paign document of the friends of peace. Notwithstand- 
ing the great progress that has been made since 1814, 
both in peace sentiment and in pacific methods of settling 
disputes, much of the " Solemn Review " is still as perti- 
nent as if it had been written yesterday. The sorrowful 
war in the Far East demonstrates again the soundness 
of the views of Dr. Worcester, and the necessity of a 
still wider and deeper transformation of public sentiment 
and international feeling and practice in the directions 
marked out by him with such profound and unerring 
insight. 

Albert K. Smiley, who, by the way, is 

Irbit™«o°n Clock. comin S to Boston for the Peace Congress, 
has written the following letter to Mr. 

Shumway expressing cordial thanks to the members of 

the recent Mohonk Arbitration Conference for the gift 

of the clock already alluded to in these columns : 

Dear Me. Shumway: One week ago to-day the 
clock, so kindly presented to Mrs. Smiley and myself 
by the members of the Tenth Annual Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference, was put in place by Harris & 
Harrington's man. It is one of the most beautiful clocks 
we ever have seen, and words cannot convey to you our 
feelings of appreciation of the great and most unexpected 
courtesy bestowed upon us. We wish to extend, through 
you, to all members of the Conference our heartfelt 
thanks, and to assure you that there is nothing else you 
could have presented that would give us greater pleasure 
than this magnificent clock — a pleasure that is shared 
by all guests of this house. It has been placed on the 
southwest side of the parlor between the fireplace and 
the doors leading to the piazza, and it is readily seen 
immediately upon entering the parlor. We are especially 



pleased with the striking arrangements, — the gongs and 
chimes, — and although the gongs are quite powerful, we 
have found that they do not interrupt any of the services 
and gatherings held in the room. The workman who 
assembled the clock remained here a day and one-half, 
and saw that it was in perfect running condition. 

Again extending to you all my heartiest thanks, in 
which all members of my family join, believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 

Albert K. Smiley. 

To Mr. Franklin P. Shumway. 



Address of Welcome on Behalf of the 

President to the Delegates to the 

Interparliamentary Conference 

at St. Louis, September 12. 

BY HON. FRANCIS B. LOOMIS, FIRST ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE. 

Your presence here this brilliant September morning 
is agreeable evidence of the fact that the great cause to 
which you are so unselfishly devoted is neither dead nor 
languishing. 

I am glad to welcome the delegates and members of 
the Interparliamentary Union to this city and to this 
country. The government of the United States and its 
people are pleased to have you here. The President of 
the United States directs me to extend to you his kind 
and most cordial greetings. Valuing as he does the 
blessings of peace, earnestly desiring the diminution and 
lessening of the rigors and horrors of war, your coming 
is particularly grateful to him, for you are about to dis- 
cuss phases of a problem of deeply human and world- 
wide interest — the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

You will find here, I think, a kindly and potent 
awakened public sentiment — a sentiment distinctly favor- 
able to the widest practicable application of the principle 
of arbitration to the adjustment of international affairs 
where grave interests and issues are at stake, as well as 
to those of a less embarrassing nature which may be 
quite wholly composed through diplomatic agencies. 
You will find in this country, I am proud to say, a re- 
sponsive and sympathetic environment. Your delibera- 
tions will be followed with warm and friendly interest by 
the American people, and every advance, every forward 
step you make toward a realization of those high ideals 
which inspire your councils and direct your labors will 
receive the encouraging approbation and sincere plaudits 
of the American people, who cherish the hope that the 
world one day may enter upon the threshold at least of 
that blessed era, " the thousand years of peace." 

SENTIMENT IN THIS COUNTRY. 

For more than a century there has existed in this 
country a virile and steadily increasing sentiment in 
favor of the adjustment of differences between nations 
by some method less brutal and less costly than a resort 
to arms. This sentiment has found expression from time 
to time in treaties and conventions negotiated by the 
government and in the creation of commissions to whom 
questions of international importance have been referred 
for adjudication. The work of these various tribunals 
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and commissions will doubtless be of far-reaching con- 
sequence, because from it may be evolved a unified 
system of general principles which should appeal by 
their sanity, lucidity, fairness and scientific derivation to 
all of the governments of the earth. 

THE RECORD. 

Within the last one hundred years there have been 
more than two hundred cases in which international 
differences have been adjusted by the peaceful method 
of arbitration in one form or another, and the govern- 
ment of the United States has been a party to about 
seventy of these arrangements. The most notable treaty 
in which this government was concerned, and one which 
has had, perhaps, the most profound and beneficent 
results in that it has directed and powerfully influenced 
public opinion, was the treaty negotiated in Washington 
in 1871, which provided for four arbitrations. Of it 
Mr. John Morley says : 

"The Treaty of Washington and the Geneva Arbitration 
stand out as the most notable victory in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the noble art of preventive diplomacy and the most 
signal exhibition in their history of self-command in two of 
the three chief democratic powers of the Western World." 

The active good-will of the American people and 
government with respect to all practical efforts to give 
effect to the principle of arbitration was again splendidly 
and sufficiently demonstrated by the part which the 
American delegates took in the Peace Conference, and 
has been still further shown by the untiring efforts of 
this government to contribute to the stability, perma- 
nence and importance of the Hague Tribunal. A 
former Secretary of State has well said: 

"It is especially gratifying to us Americans to know that 
our government was the first to show its faith in the efficacy 
and utility of the Hague Court by resorting to it, with our 
neighboring republic of Mexico, for the settlement of a ques- 
tion of long-standing diplomatic controversy. The result of 
that trial has encouraged us to continue to resort to it, and it 
has had a salutary influence on other of the signatory powers. 
We were a second time gratified at that action of our govern- 
ment, when President Roosevelt was asked by the three 
powers — Germany, Great Britain and Italy — to arbitrate 
their differences with Venezuela. In place of accepting the 
responsible trust so flattering to his impartiality, he courte- 
ously declined and referred them to the Court at The Hague, 
which had by them and us been created for just such cases. 

"It was a memorable event which testifies to the progress 
of the world in the appreciation of reason as against force 
when those powerful nations stopped their coercive operations 
against a weak foe, recalled their navies and agreed to submit 
their claims to arbitration commissions and to refer to the 
Hague Tribunal the essential questions involved in the con- 
flict. . . . And it is a matter of just pride to us that this 
result was brought about by the action of the President of 
the United States." 

Many private individuals have wrought well and 
valiantly in the field of international arbitration, and we 
do not forget that it was Andrew Carnegie, a generous 
American, who crowned a long line of noble, philan- 
thropic work by giving to the world the Temple of 
Peace, a permanent and worthy abiding place for the 
Hague Court. 

THE UNION CONGRATULATED. 

In this connection I desire to compliment the Inter- 
parliamentary Union upon the declaration which it 



made at its conference held in Holland in 1894 in favor 
of a permanent court of arbitration and the subsequent 
development of its plan for such a court, prepared by a 
commission of six members appointed for that purpose. 
The Interparliamentary Union deserves credit for practi- 
cally forecasting five years in advance what proved to be 
the most salient work of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. Several members of the Interparliamentary 
Union were delegates to that Conference and exerted 
strong and important influence upon its action and de- 
cisions. I congratulate the members of the Union upon 
the substantial and gratifying progress which has been 
made, largely through their steadfast and intelligent 
efforts, since the organization of this body some fifteen 
years ago. Great results have been achieved and have 
been achieved quickly. You have aroused, directed and 
educated public sentiment in favor of arbitration through- 
out the civilized world. Your work will still be in this 
direction. The Union should never cease its efforts to 
stimulate public interest in arbitration. It is this force 
which we call public opinion, or public sentiment, which 
is the court of last resort — the power that rules the 
world. It directs the actions of men in all communities 
and in all forms of society ; it compels a certain measure 
of civilization, a certain measure of respect for law ; it 
determines what shall be the form and purpose of govern- 
ment; it regulates manners and customs; it is more 
potent than potentates; it is superior to constitutions, 
for it overthrows and changes them. Governments, per- 
haps more than individuals, are dominated and modified 
by it ; its sway is universal ; it sweeps the earth and it 
touches the stars." 

If the opinion of the world shall be aroused and vivi- 
fied, and permanently concentrated in a formal demand 
that war shall cease, the realization of your ideals would 
indeed seem to be at hand. 

tup; year's work. 

The last year has been rich in achievement. The 
cause of international arbitration is making notable and 
permanent progress. Since your last meeting Great 
Britain and France, France and Italy, Great Britain and 
Italy, Holland and Denmark, Great Britain and Spain, 
France and Spain, France and Holland, and Spain and 
Portugal have concluded treaties pledging themselves 
during a period of five years to submit certain classes of 
cases to the Hague Tribunal. The signing of these 
treaties marks a distinct and promising advance. It is 
not too much to prophesy that within five years all of 
the civilized nations of the earth will enter upon similar 
treaty obligations. The Alaskan boundary dispute has 
been amicably settled, and the record of the year counts 
among its achievements, besides the cases dealt with in 
the Hague Tribunal, the appointment of special arbitrators 
to settle — 

The Japanese House Tax Case between Japan 

and France, Great Britain and Germany. 
The boundary dispute between Ecuador and 

Peru. 
The boundary dispute between Colombia and 

Peru. 
The claims for indemnity of French citizens on 

the treaty shore of Newfoundland, arranged 
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under the general agreement between France 
and Great Britain. 

The question of the boundary line at the en- 
trance of the Christiania Fiord, between 
Sweden and Norway. 

The land question in the New Hebrides, be- 
tween France and England. 

The Barotzeland frontier question between 
Great Britain and Portugal. 

The differences between the Turkish govern- 
ment and the administration of the Ottoman 
debt. 

Also the San Salvador and Dominican Republic 
arbitrations were brought to successful issue. 

NEW TREATIES. 

It is the earnest hope of the President of the United 
States that at no distant day the path may be made clear 
for entering into a comprehensive agreement of arbitra- 
tion with all governments which share our views. This 
matter is having at present the most earnest considera- 
tion. The government of the United States, in all 
proper ways, will continue to give its aid and encourage- 
ment to the cause of international arbitration, to which 
it is so firmly and earnestly committed. 

INTERNATIONAL EVILS. 

This is a significant and memorable gathering. It 
marks an epoch in the cause so dear to your hearts. 
There has never been before in the New World an 
assemblage similar to this in character, composition and 
aims. You are legislators chosen and ordained to give 
law to the civilized peoples of the earth. You have 
great powers, great opportunities, but it behooves you 
to remember that your responsibilities are coequal and 
commensurate with them. You represent law-abiding 
and liberty-loving people. Our most precious posses- 
sions came to us as a heritage. The men of to-day 
have not to fight for freedom of thought, or of speech, 
or of action, as their ancestors did ; but if we enjoy the 
blessings of freedom which they won for us, let us not 
forget that there are those in every country to whose 
perverted minds and unawakened consciences liberty 
means little more than freedom from restriction, dis- 
loyalty to law, and the right to harrass and prey upon 
organized society. Wheresoever Liberty lifts her gra- 
cious, serene and noble countenance to-day, back of it, 
like a horrid specter, glares the forbidding, sinister and 
ignoble apparition of license and anarchy. 

It occurs to me while we attune our voices to paeans 
in praise of liberty and peace, those of us who may be 
intrusted with the duty of making laws for the nations of 
the world might properly pause to consider also what 
legal remedies, outside the sphere of diplomacy, treaties 
and arbitrations, can be devised and applied to the settle- 
ment of questions arising from the consideration of such 
serious international problems as anarchist assassins, gen- 
eral sanitation, emigration and immigration, and citizen- 
ship. Here, I think, is a wide, varied, and important and 
immediately practicable field which may very well invite 
your most solemn and strenuous endeavors. 

Commingle with your efforts in behalf of international 
arbitration and the coming of an era of concord among 
the nations a conscientious and intelligent effort to pro- 
mote peace and goodwill among individuals, to compose 



class differences, to eradicate class hatreds, to bring about 
social order. The sources of power must be purified. 
Unless the individual can be enlightened and uplifted, I 
fear there can be no such thing as profound international 
peace, or a very long continued practice of settling 
anything more than the most trivial differences among 
nations by resort to arbitration. 

The rapidly growing interest in the subject of inter- 
national arbitration indicates, however, that your educa- 
tional endeavors are not in vain ; that they are bearing 
fruit; that they are well directed. It is not necessarily 
to be believed that all of the wishes and all the dearest 
and completest ideals of those who hope for universal 
peace and universal disarmament may be realized. Still, 
nothing in the realm of moral endeavor seems impossible ; 
and while the way seems long and the difficulties almost 
insuperable, yet by hard and sensible work, and earnest 
and prayerful striving, you may so animate, inspire, and 
uplift those who follow you that the latter may have the 
glorious fate to live in the golden time — 

" When the war drums throb no longer, and the battle flags 

are furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the federation of the world." 

. . ♦ ■ ■ 

Speech of Dr. Albert Gobat, Secretary of 
the Interparliamentary Union, on 
Presenting to President Roose- 
velt the St. Louis Resolution. 

Mr. President: I appear before you as the spokes- 
man of the Interparliamentary Union, and have the 
honor to place in your hands a resolution adopted by 
that association at the conference it has just held at St. 
Louis. When we recorded in 1891 at Rome our desire 
that there should be at an early date a conference of all 
the civilized states, we had no idea that our initiative 
would be so soon carried into effect, for ideas move 
slowly, especially in Europe, and so the Hague Confer- 
ence brought a most pleasant surprise to all the friends 
of international harmony. The first congress of nations, 
in spite of the difficulties it had to overcome, achieved 
very gratifying results, for it brought forth three con- 
ventions, of which one — that concerning the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes — is supremely im- 
portant. 

The Hague Conference, unfortunately, had to post- 
pone several questions it had intended to discuss, particu- 
larly the most important one of all, especially for Europe, 
that concerning the limitation of armaments. Five 
years have since elapsed, and no one has thought of call- 
ing a second conference of the states, the new conference 
that the Hague Convention of July 29, 1899, had itself 
provided for. The Interparliamentary Union, originator 
of the general congresses of nations, and intellectual 
parent — a point now admitted — of the Hague Confer- 
ence, could not allow this important institution to lapse 
into desuetude. It therefore decided, on the 13th of 
September last at St. Louis, to insist that a second con- 
ference be called. 

We look upon this institution as the starting point 
of the most important evolution ever entered into by 
mankind. It will at last embody the brotherhood of 
peoples, that community of the intellectual and material 
interests of nations that has always existed, but never, 



